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MARKET  REVIEW 


The  quoted  wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar  at  New  York  remains  at 
8o80  cents  per  pound*     In  the  south  and  Chicago-west  territories, 
where  deliveries  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  were  made  through  May  31  a t 
8o30  and  8*10  cents,  respectively,  the  quoted  prices  are  8^65  and 
8.45  cents • 

With  the  prospect  of  warmer  weather  after  an  unusually  cool  spring  and 
with  industrial  users'1  inventories  probably  at  a  minimum,  a  seasonal 
increase  in  demand  appears  to  have  begun*     Deliveries  of  sugar  by 
primary  distributors,  which  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year 
were  154  thousand  tons  behind  those  of  last  year  were,  by  June  5, 
only  73  thousand  bons  behind,,     Deliveries  during  the  weeks  ended 
May  15  and  22  were  slightly  higher  than  during  the  corresponding  weeks 
of  1953;  during  the  weeks  ended  May  29  and  June  5,  1954,  deliveries 
totaled  172  and  188  thousand  tons,  respectively,  compared  to  146  and 
154  thousand  tons  during  the  same  weeks  a  year  ago? 

Almost  the  entire  increase  of  93  thousand  tons  in  deliveries  during 
these  four  weeks  over  the  same  four  weeks  of  1953  was  in  deliveries 
of  beet  sugar*    Beet  sugar  processors'  deliveries  through  May  31  were 
about  21  percent  of  total  deliveries  for  U«  3„  consumption  during 
that  periodo     Deliveries  by  this  group  constituted  19  percent  of  the 
total  for  the  same  period  of  1953  and  averaged  ?.0  percent  for  the 
first  five  months  during  1949-63.     Of  the  1,752  thousand  tons  of  beet 
sugar  marketed  during  the  calendar  year  1953  a  34  percent  was  marketed 
during  January -T 'ay;  37  percent  of  the  average  1949-53  annnal  market- 
ings of  1,656  thousand  tons  was  marketed  during  the  first  five  months « 
January -May  1954  marketings  by  the  beet  sugar  processors  amounted  to 
35  percent  of  their  quota  of  1,800  thousand  tons*    These  marketings 
were  in  addition  to  beet  sugar  which  was  marketed  in.  1953  in  the  form 
of  constructive  deliveries  and  which  has  moved  into  consumption 
channels  this  year.     From  these  comparisons  it  is  apparent  that  beet 
sugar  deliveries  are  proceeding  at  a  rate  nearly  commensurate  with 
the  beet  sugar  quota.    Anticipation  by  refiners  of  increased  demand 
is  reflected  in  the  recent  modest  rise  in  the  price  of  rav/  sugaro 
The  price  of  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  at  New  York,  which  averaged  G.10 
cents  per  pound  for  the  month  of  May  dropped  to  6  cents  on  May  28 
but  after  that  date  gradually  increased,  averaging  6el3  cents  for  the 
first  ten  market  days  of  June,  despite  the  fact  that  refiners'  stocks 
are  currently  at  a  comfortable  levels  amounting  to  741  thousand  tons 
on  June  5,  as  compared  to  688  thousand  tons  on  May  31,  1953,  and  the 
fact  that  cargoes  of  Philippine  raws  in  nearby  arrival  positions  have 
been  pressing  on  the  market* 

There  has  been  little  change  recently  in  the  world  market  price  of 
sugar  which  averaged  3*32  cents  per  pound  for  May.     The  average 
price  for  May  1953  was  3.65  cents o    Although  there  are  scattered 
reports  that  some  commodities  are  being  bought  in  increasing  quantities 
in  the  world  market  for  stockpiling  by  foreign  purchasers, 
this  has  not  been  apparent  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned*  Trade 
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sources  estimate  sales  of  Cuban  sugar  in  the  world  market  as  of  May 
31  at  795  thousand  short  tons  as  compared  to  1,815  thousand  during 
January -May  1953.    Actual  exports  of  world  market  sugar  from  Cuba 
through  May  15  were  470  thousand  tons  this  year  and  1,155  thousand  tons 
last  year. 

THE  CURRENT  WORLD  FREE  MARKET  SITUATION 


The  United  States  obtains  its  sugar  from  domestic  and  foreign  areas 
under  the  quota  system  of  the  Sugar  Act»    Although  this  system  tends 
to  insulate  us  to  a  large  extent  from  the  sometimes  violent  swings  of 
the  world  free  market,  we  are  by  no  means  unaffected  by  developments 
in  that  market.    A  stabilized  world  free  market  for  sugar  is  highly 
conducive  to  effective  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  world  free  market  represents  about  30  percent  of  total  inter- 
national trade  in  sugar  and  about  10  to  15  percent  of  total  world 
consumption  of  centrifugal  sugar*    As  the  residual  source  of  supply, 
the  price  of  this  free  market  portion  of  sugar  moving  in  inter- 
national trade  is  much  more  sensitive  to  swings  in  supply  and  demand 
than  that  portion  which  is  accorded  preferential  treatment* 

A  large  portion  of  the  world  free  market  supply  comes  from  Cuba. 
That  country  is  also  our  principal  foreign  supplier  of  sugar.  Since 
sugar  destined  for  the  United  States  normally  sells  at  a  premium, 
Cuba  will  satisfy  our  demands  for  sugar  in  preference  to  her  world 
free  market  customers.     Thus,  the  world  free  market  performs  for  us 
the  function  of  a  reserve .Within  reasonable  limits,    Cuban  sugar 
supplies  destined  for  the  world  free  market  ccmld  readily  be  earmarked 
for  export  to  the  United  States  if  our  demand  required  such  transfer© 

Strong  American  demand  for  sugar  tends  to  strengthen  the  world  free 
market  but  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  of  equal  or 
greater  importance.    The  International  Sugar  Agreement  of  1953  seeks 
to  stabilize  the  free  market  portion  of  international  trade  in  sugar* 
(For  an  explanation  of  the  Agreement  see  Sugar  Reports  Hb«  215 
October  1953. )    Centrifugal  sugar  production  in  the  world  during  the 
crop  year  1953-54  (i.e.  the  year  ending  in  the  spring  or  summer  of 
1954  before  harvest  of  the  1954  Southern  Hemisphere  crop)  is  estimated 
at  36,2  million  metric  tons,  raw  value.     This  is  about  10  percent 
more  than  production  in  1952-53,  4  percent  above  1951-52  and  40  percent 
above  the  pre-war  (1935-39)  average  of  25.9  million  tons. 

World  centrifugal  sugar  requirements  during  the  current  year  are 
estimated  at  about  33.6  million  metric  tons  or  about  2.6  million  tons 
less  than  production.    Not  all  of  this  surplus  enters  international 
trade  nor  directly  burdens  the  world  free  market. 
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Basic  quotas  assigned  to  participating  c  ountries  amount  to  4.6 
million  tons  and  through  two  actions  of  the  Council  have  been 
reduced  the  maximum  allowable  amount  of  20  percent  and  now  total 
3.7  million  tons.    Nonparticipating  countries  have  an  estimated 
supply  available  for  export  to  the  world  free  market  of  almost  1*0 
million  tons.    These  free  market  supplies  for  1954  (4.7  million 
metric  tons)  are  about  800  thousand  tons  larger  than  free  market 
requirements  (3.9  million  metric  tons.)    The  world  free  market  acts 
as  a  kind  of  balance  wheel  for  the  world  sugar  econory*    Only  13 
percent  of  world  centrifugal  sugar  production  during  the  current 
crop  year  constitutes  world  free  market  supplies;  but  this  market 
carries  800,000  tons  of  the  2.6  million  ton  surplus  burden,  that 
is, about  30  percent  of  the  entire  surplus. 

Countries  or  areas  participating  in  the  agreement  have  quota 
allotments  for  export  to  the  free  market  of  3.7  million  tons  and 
import  requirements  of  about  1.5  million  tons.  Nonparticipating 
countries  or  areas  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  do  not 
aPPly>  have  about  955  thousand  tons  available  for  export  to  the  free 
market  (trade  estimates)  and  requirements  of  about  2.4  million  tons 
(Tables  1,  2,  and  3). 

Table  1.     "Supplies"  and  Requirements  of  Sugar  -  Sstimated 
 Free  Market  1954  1/ 


"Supplies"  Requirements 
1,000  metric  tons    1,000  metric  tons 

Countries  or  areas  participating 

in  agreement  3,709  3/  1,478 

Countries  or  areas  not  partici- 
pating in  the  agreement  955  4/ 

Minus  adjustments  (net)  - 


Total  4,664 


1/  For  details  see  Tables  2  and  3. 
2/  As  estimated  by  the  International  Sugar  Council  at  its  May  1954 
meeting. 

3/  evicts,  in  effect 

4/  Estimates  of  C.  Czarnikow,  Ltd,  (See  Cazanikow  Review  No.  149, 
May  13,  1954) 

Four  fifths  of  available  export  supplies  are  held  by  participants 
in  the  Agreement.    On  the  import  side,  however,  participants' 
requirements  are  only  38  percent  of  total  world  free  market  require- 
ments.   All  of  the  large  world  free  market  exportors  except  Peru  and 
Indonesia  participate  in  the  Agreement;  but  India  and  also  many 


2,391 

 5 

3,864 
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importing  countries ,  each  of  -which  requires  less  than  200^000  metric 
tons  of  -world  free  market  sugar,  have  elected  not  to  join  the  Agreement 
for  the  time  being.     It  will  be  noted  from  Table  1,  however s  that  even 
if  nonparticipating  importers  would  systematically  seek  non- 
participating  exporters1  sugar  they  would  still  have  to  obtain  1*436 
thousand  metric  tons,  or  60  percent  of  their  requirement?    from  export- 
ing countries  which  are  participants 8     This  indispensability  of 
participating  exporters  and  the  flexible  terms  of  the  Agreement  offer 
a  promise  that  the  Agreement  will  be  a  stabilizing  factor  in  the 
1954  sugar  market  in  spite  of  the  surplus  of  approximately  800,000 
metric  tons  of  sugar,  and  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  many  importing 
countries  to  join  the  Agreement* 

It  should  be  noted  that  "supplies"  available  from  participating 
countries  (3*7  million  tons)  represent  export  quota  allotments  and 
are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  the  total  availability  of  su^ar 
at  present  in  those  countries,  individually  or  as  a  groups    A  question 
has  been  raised  as  to  the  possibility  that  some  participating  countries 
due  to  lack  of  adequate  supplies,  may  be  unable  to  fill  their  present 
export  quota  allotments  for  1954.     The  'answer  appears  to  be  that  even 
if  such  a  situation  should  occur  the  tonnage  of  sugar  available  for 
the  free  market  is  unlikely  to  be  decreasedo    Any  participating 
country  that  is  unable  to  fill  its  export  quota  is  required  to  notify 
the  Council  by  August  and  the  latter  agency  within  10  days  after  such 
notification  must  reallocate  the  unfilled  part  to  other  participantsc 
With  an  overall  surplus  of  supplies  any  shortfall  in  exports  from  one 
or  more  participants  could  be  filled  from  the  backlog  of  surplus  of 
other  participants.    Obviously  if  sufficient  deuand  is  lacking  at 
prices  within  the  range  provided  in  the  Agreement  (3.25  to  4035  cents 
per  pound),  no  participating  country  is  expected  nor  required  to 
export  its  full  quota,  even  though  shortfalls  have  been  declared  and 
prorations  made  by  the  Council, 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  each  country,  of  course,  to  export  t o 
the  limit  of  its  quota  if  demand  exists  at  prices  within  the  price 
range?    Recognizing  the  imbalance  between  world  free  market  supplies 
and  requirements,  the  International  Sugar  Council,  at  its  May  meetings 
recommended  that  all  its  member  exporting  countries  regulate  their 
exports  to  the  world  market  in  an  orderly  manner  and  that  such  exports 
not  exceed  75  percent  (2^948  thousand  tons)  of  their  initial  export 
quotas  (3,931  thousand  tons)  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
present  quota  year©     Two  countries,  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic 9 
which  have  about  60  percent  (2,280  thousand  tons)  of  the  total  quota 
now  in  effect  (3,709  thousand  tons)  had  already  taken  individual 
action  to  restrict  exports  to  the  free  market  more  nearly  in  line  with 
the  effective  demand.     So  far  this  year  Cuba  has  released  only  721 
thousand  tons  of  its  quota  of  1*8  million  tons® 

Termination  of  sugar  rationing  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  fall  of 
1953  and  special  arrangements  for  payment  of  Cuban  sugar  partly  in 
the  form  of  soft-currency  credits  enabled  Cuba  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  export  substantial  amounts  of  sugar  mostly  during  1953 
but  to  some  extent  this  year.    Despite  these  arrangements ,  the  world- 
wide trend  towards  greater  self-sufficiency  in  sugar  production  operate 
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Table    20-  World  free  market  supplies  of  sugar 
Calendar  year  19  5U 


Free  market  quota  under  international 
 sugar  agreement  of  19 9  V  


Country  or  area 


Basic 


Initial  19$h°9 
by  action  of 
the  council 
in  December  1953 


In  effect 

19  5U,  by 
action  of 
the  council 
in  May  19 5U 


Those  which  have  rat- 
ified, indicated  their 
intention  to  ratify, 
or  have  acceded  to 

agreement  

Belgium  (including 

Belgian  Congo) 
Brazil 

China  (Taiwan) 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  Republic 

France  2/ 

Haiti 

Hungary 

Mexico 

Netherlands  3/ 
Philippines 
Poland 
Uo  So  So  Ro 
Subtotal 


50,000 
175sOOO 
600,000 
2,250,000 
275,000 
600,000 

20,000 

U5.000 
Uo,ooo 

75,000 
ii0,000 

25,000 

220,000 


Metric  tons,  raw  value 


1|2,500 
1U8,750 
510,000 

1,912,500 
233,750 

510,000 

18,000 

Uo,5oo 

36,000 
63,750 
36,000 
22,500 
187,000 
170,000 
3,931,2?0 


Uo,ooo 

ll|0,000 
U80,000 
1,800,000 
220,000 
U80,000 
18,000 

Uo,5oo 

36,000 
60,000 
36,000 
22,500 
176,000 
160,000 
3,709,000 


Those  which  have  not 
ratified,  nor  indi- 
cated their  intention 
to  ratify,  nor  acceded 

to  agreement  6/  

Columbia 
Denmark 

Germany,  Eastern 

Indonesia 

Peru 

Spain 

Yugoslavia 
Subtotal 

Grand  total 


5,000 
70,000 
150,000 
250,000 
280,000 

20,000 
775,000 

5,390,000 


Estimated  Available 
for  exports  to  free 
market  h/ 
Metric  tons, 
raw  value 
"  20,000  5/~~ 

70,000 

150,000 
250,000 

385,000 
80,000 

955,000 

U966iis000 


1/  International  Sugar  Council e    2/  France  and  countries  France 
represents  internationally *    3/  Also  includes  Surinam0    h/  Esti- 
mates of  Co  Czarnikow,  Ltd,  (See  Czarnikow  Review  No*  lh79  May  13, 
195Uo  5/Central  and  South  American  countries,  except  Perue  6/Basic 
quotas  initially  assigned  are  not  applicable  because  these  coun- 
tries are  not  now  participating  in  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment of  1953, 
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Table    3.-  World  free  market  requirements  of  sugar 
Calendar  year  19$h 


Free  market 

Fi*aft  market 

a  x  w  0    xxx^ax  v 

Countrv  or  area 

requirements  1/ 

requirements  1/ 

Thoa«  whi  ch  hav@  rati  f*  "Led 

X.  XXV  0  w      m  X  J- \*1  X     llCiiw     A  ML  w  J.  JL  -X_ ^  vx  • 

Those  which  have  not  rati— 

 _ 

xioUj  Bur  iiimc«&ou  tneir 

1000  metric 

4>\/vV      XXI  V»  UX  JL  w 

\  n^Anti  on         T*a^"i  f* v  moi* 

xuovu  vxuxi            i  it  vx±jr  e    Jiv-/ x> 

1000  m*fHr 

■k  ow  (B       T*aw  valii* 
tUJ19  j    X  «Lf1  VolXUC 

arpuHuH   "ko  aoT*H>c%Tnfbn4:  f  rnnt,  ) 

VUIlo  t    xmn  VftlUV 

I  ha  i  fesd  Ki  n  crd  nin 

1  1  M  1  Vvvl  fj 

212 

Africa 

frceT'TTia  mr  rWaii^jkm  1 
m&L&iy    \  iri w  o  twifi  / 

i  tin 

OVJ 

IM  ®  T>IH1  xXJUlU.9 

4U 

v  uncx  Ai  x  in 

PnT*"kn era  1  &  DvAr^fta^  Prnvino^a 

Tn+.ai  AfVira 

ivuti  oil lua 

TTo 

To+al  Rm*nn* 

J&SXm    *X1U    VJ  V  »»  «Li*  X  el 

J  anas 

1,0U6 

India 

PaVi •tan 

TY~irPAT    PARTTPTP4  TTTvlfl 

JL,U  f  O 

J3UX  ma. 

Lftiuta  v.  Mamxaiia ) 

JJUU 

lYUXwiL 

x icq ^  jiur  inuiwtuQu  xaicxr 

am 
JXAUIl 

?n 

"l  n+.ftn+'.'i  on          t*2+.t  f* tt  wot* 

Af* crViani  sf  an 

?0 

AT*Diei  anu  jNcxgnuornig 

ntu.  o©a  lemtonei 

60 

"0*1 1  -won* 

xvuxupv 

xa  tin 

1 7n 

x\ii <a+  t*"i  & 

in 

JAJ 

xx 

1  in 

Finland 

120 

Israel 

k$ 

Greece 

110 

Jordan 

12 

Tee land 

6 

UO 

Irish  Republic 

70 

Lebanon 

3? 

Norway 

13"? 

Pol  vn#* <cia      flrftam'  a 

Rumania 

16 

Microns  sia 

< 

J-? 

To+aT    xV«t*f  a   anH    flp»flni  a 

Switzerland 

183 

Trie  ste 

TOTAL  NO  ^PARTICIPATING 

2.391 

Tries 

America 

ffORTD  TO  TAT 

3  869 

Bolivia 

'  "  ■*  1  f  v  J.e» 

UP 

Less  adjustment  on  figures 

Chile 

180 

when  9il0  conversion  rate 

Guatemala 

7 

is  inappropriate 

Honduras 

9 

✓ 

Panama  (Canal  Zone) 

u 

3,8Ui 

Paraguay 

5 

Salvador 

U 

Plus  Non-Statistical 

Uruguay 

80 

Consumption 

50 

Venezuela 

30 

Total  America 

351 

ESTIMATED  TOTAL  WORLD  REQUIRE- 

MENTS OF  FREE  MARKETS 

3,86U 

1/As  estimated  by  the  International  Sugar  Council  at  its  May  195k  meeting. 
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to  the  detriment  of  these  two  countries.    The  British  Commonwealth 
Sugar  Agreement  aims  at  greater  sugar  self-sufficiency  and  most 
important  sugar  producing  countries  and  areas  of  the  Commonwealth 
report    substantial  increases  in  production  during  the  current 
year*    Most  countries  on  the  European  Continent  are  increasing  their 
production*    Many  nations  in  the  area  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
are  about  to  establish  sugarcane  or  sugar  beet  culture <»    In  the  Far 
Bast,  Indonesia  is  making  further  progress  with  the  rehabilitation 
of  its  sugar  industry. 

Despite  the  trend  toward  self-sufficiency  in  sugar  production,  the 
downward  trend  in  sugar  prices  has  been  arrested  at  least  for  the 
presento    World  sugar  prices  averaged  4»64  cents  per  pound  for  the 
five  years  1948-52,,  and  3c 41  cents  per  pound  for  1953 »     From  an 
average  of  3.55  in  January  the  price  seasawed  until  November  when 
it  reached  a  monthly  low  (3.10  cents  J  for  the  year.    Since  the 
Agreement  became  effective  in  January  1954  the  weekly  average  world 
price  of  sugar  has  ranged  between  3o25  cents  (weeks  of  January  8  and 
March  26)  and  3e41  cents  (week  of  February  5)  per  pounds  at  or  near 
the  bottom  of  the  price  range  prescribed  in  the  .agreement  as  being 
equitable  both  to  consumers  and  producers-     The  world  price  on  June 
15 9  3.30  cents,  was  only  <>05  cent  abeve  the  bottom  of  the  range* 

Since  last  January  the  spread  between  the  "United  States  and  the  world 
price  of  raw  sugar  has  ranged  between  Io72  cents  and  2*08  cents  per 
pound o    For  week  ended  June  11,  1954  it  was  2*00  cents • 


SETING  RELATING  TO  ACREAGE  RESTRICTIONS  FOR  TIE 
1955  SUGAR  BEET  CROP 


A  meeting  is  being  held  June  22,  1954  in  the  Jefferson  Auditorium  of 
the  Department;  oj.  Agriculture,  Washington,  Do  C.  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  means  by  which  excessive  production  can  be  avoided  for  the 
next  crop  of  sugar  beets o    Representatives  of  processors  and  growers 
have  been  invited  to  attend  in  order  that  all  interested  parties  may 
present  their  views. 

Early  indications  were  that  1953  crop  beet  sugar  production  would  be 
considerably  less  than  the  statutory  quota  of  lp 800,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  but  it  now  appears  that  final  production  will  be  about 
1, 900<,000  tons.     This  unexpectedly  large  production  resulted  in  an 
effective  inventory  (stocks  on  January  1  plus  processings  thereafter 
of  prior  crop  beets)  of  1,440,000  tons  at  the  beginning  of  1954.  It 
also  led  tc  the  imposition  of  marketing  allotments  in  the  beet  sugar 
area  for  the  calendar  year  1954  to  prevent  disorderly  marketing  and  to 
afford  an  equitable  opportunity  to  all  interested  parties  to  market  sugar 
within  the  quota*    At  the  same  time,  processors  and  growers  were 
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cautioned  against  over  production  and  encouraged  to  keep  production 
■within  reasonable  bounds      Indicated  acreage  in  1954  shows  a 
substantial  cut  below  early  prospects,  but  with  average  yields  per 
acre  and  the  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  marketing 
allotments  will  be  imperative  in  1955  and  effective  control  of  the 
sugar  beet  acreage  will  be  needed0     The  immediate  problem  for 
consideration  at  the  meeting  is  acreage  control,  either  through 
grower-processor  cooperation  or  by  Government  regulation.     In  a 
letter  to  all  beet  sugar  processors  dated  April  19^  1954,  Under 
Secretary  True  Do  Morse  acknowledged  the  efforts  that  were  being 
made  to  curtail  plantings  for  the  .1954  crop  and  reiterated  the 
Department's  desire  to  avoid  a  Governmental  program  of  crop 
restriction  if  adjustments  could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  grower- 
processor  cooperation 

At  the  time  Under  Secretary  Morse's  letter  was  released  it  appeared 
that  plantings  would  be  up  as  much  as  19  percent  from  the  previous 
year»    However^  recent  reports  received  from  processors  indicate 
that  1954  plantings  (951s000  acres  under  the  Sugar  Act  concept) 
will  be  only  15  percent  higher  than  for  the  1953  crop.    On  the  basis 
of  average  yields  per  planted  acre  for  the  last  three  years  sugar 
production  would  be  in  excess  of  2,000,000  short  tons,  raw  value* 
With  an  effective  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  1954  of  1,440,000 
tons  and  marketings  in  1954  limited  to  the  quota  of  1^800,000  tons, 
a  crop  in  excess  of  two  million  tons  would  result  in  an  effective 
inventory  on  January  ls  19555  of  at  least  1,650,000  short  tons,  raw 
value • 

The  voluntary  restriction  of  1954  production  suggests  the 
possibility  that  effective  controls  could  be  obtained  for  future 
crops  by  a  cooperative  effort  of  sugar  beet  growers  and  processors. 
However 9  it  is  necessary  that  early  consideration  be  given  to 
equitable  methods  of  preventing  excessive  production  from  the  next 
crop  in  order  that  such  methods  be  made  operative  promptly  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  a  stable  domestic  sugar  beet  industry. 
Consistent  with  its  efforts  to  impose  a  minimum  of  controls,  the 
Department  believes  that  the  industry  can  meet  this  problem  in  a 
practical  manner  without  having  introduced  the  rigidities  inherent 
in  a  Governmental  program*     In  the  absence  of  an  acceptable  vol- 
untary program,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Department  to  curtail 
production  through  restrictive  proportionate  shares  to  growers  in 
accordance  with  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act* 
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SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948        ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS 


Date  announced 


Administrative  Action 


May  26,  1954 


Establishment  of  "fair  and  reasonable 
prices"  for  the  1954  crop  of  Hawaiian 
sugarcane  mostly  at  the  prices  provided 
in  sugarcane  purchase  contracts  entered 
into  between  processors  and  producers* 
Exceptions  are  as  follows:  A  minimum 
pricing  factor  has  been  specified  for 
sugarcane  purchased  by  three  processors 
under  adherent  planter  contracts 
because  such  contracts  have  been  in 
arbitration  for  several  years:  in  the 
case  of  sugarcane  purchased  by  one 
processor  who  submitted  a  proposed 
independent  grower  contract  at  the 
public  hearing  in  Kilo,  Hawaii,  in 
October  1953,  which  had  not  been 
negotiated  with  the  growers,  a  pricing 
factor  has  been  established  higher  than 
that  recommended  by  the  processor* 
Under  most  purchase  c  ontracts  the 
price  of  sugarcane  is  dependent  upon 
net  returns  from  sugar  and  molasses 
and  the  quality  of  sugarcane  delivered *. 
The  terms  of  lie  determination  will 
not  significantly  alter  the  sharing 
relationship  between  processors  and 
producers  for  the  1954  crop  as  compared 
with  the  1953  crop* 


Hay  28,  1954 

(by  letter  to  sugar 
beet  processors  and 
sugar  beet  grower 
associations ) 


Informal  meeting  of  officials  of  the 
U.S.     Department  of  Agriculture  with 
producers  and  processors  of  sugar  beets 
to  be  held  June  22  in  Washington  D.C. 
to  discuss  method  by  which  excessive 
production  can  be  avoided  for  1955 
cro"o  of  sugar  beets . 


June  2,  1954  Public  hearing  regarding  allotment  of 

1954  quote,  for  domestic  beet  sugar  area, 
orginally  held  in  Chicago 9  Illinois  on 
January  18-20 £  1954,  to  be  reopened  at 
Jefferson  Audi  tori  up.,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  on 
June  243  1954  at  lOsOO  A.M.,  E.S.T. 
In  view  of  the  exceptions  filed  in 
connection  with  the  recommended 
decision  and  order  announced  by  the 
Administrator,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service*  on  April  5,  the  hearing  is 
being  reopened  to  receive  further 
oral  argument. 
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Date  announced 


Administrative  action 


June  9,  19 $h 


Informal  hearing  regarding  esta- 
blishment of  farm  proportionate 
shares  for  the  19 sugarcane  crop 
in  the  Mainland  Sugarcane  Area  to 
be  held  on  July  8,  19 $h  (lOsOO  A.M. 
CST),  in  New  Orleans,  La0  The 
Department  announced  that  in  view 
of  the  production  of  607  thousand 
and  630  thousand  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  sugar,  from  the  19^2 
and  19^3  sugarcane  crops,  res- 
pectively, and  the  fact  that 
production  from  the  19 crop  may 
slightly  exceed  the  quota  of  £00 
thousand  tons,  restrictions  must 
be  continued  for  the  19 5!?  crop 
in  order  to  keep  sugar  production 
in  the  area  in  line  with  the 
quota  and  carryover  requirements  • 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


1.     Deliveries  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors  for  U.  S.  consump- 
tion during  May  were  637  thousand  tons,  33  thousand  tons,  or 
6  percent,  larger  than  May,  1953 5  deliveries  during  first 
five  months  were  3,079  thousand  tons,  llo  thousand  tons9  or 
4  percent,  less  than  same  period  of  1953* 

2C    Stocks  held  by  primary  distributors  on  June  5  were  217  thousand 
tons,  or  15  percent,  larger  than  on  May  31 «  1953-  stocks  of  each 
group  of  distributors  were  larger  this  year. 

3,    During  January -March,  1954  the  percentages  of  National  deliveries 
by  primary  distributors  to  California,  Illinois,  and  Missouri 
Mere  le2s  0,7  and  0,5  percentage  points,  respectively,  less  than 
deliveries  to  those  states  during  the  first  quarter  of  1953°  The 
largest  percentage  increase,  0.6  percentage  points,  was  in  de- 
liveries to  Maine-,     Changes  to  all  other  states  were  less  than 
0C5  percentage  points. 

Deliveries  by  beet  sugar  processors  for  the  first  quarter  in- 
creased from  17.4  percent  cf  total  sugar  deliveries  in  1953 
to  18«7  percent  in  1954;  the  largest  increase  in  the  totals 
by  areas  3  of  beet  sugar  deliveries  occurred  in  the  East  !,orth 
Central  states.    Refiners'  deliveries  increased  from  73*7  to 
74.2  percent  of  the  national  total;  most  of  the  increase  in 
deliveries  of  cane  sugar  occurred  in  the  East.     Importers :  per- 
centage dropped  1.3  percentage  points  (603  to  ^,0  percent)  and 
that  for  mainland  cane  mills  remained  the  sa~e  at  2.1  percent  cf 
the  National  total. 

4<,     Charges  against  quotas  for  The  first  five  months  of  1954  totaled 
35  thousand  tons,  or  0.9  percent  less  than  during  the  comparable 
period  of  1953?  charges  against  the  quotas  were  smaller  for  all 
areas  except  domestic  beet,  the  Philippines  and  Cuba.  Charges 
against  quotas  during  first  eleven  days  of  June  amounted  to 
306  thousand  tons.    Balance  within  direct-consumption  limitation 
of  quota  for  "full-duty ■  countries  exhausted* 

5o    Revisions  have  been  made  (See  Table  12)  in  data  of  importers  1 
stocks  .  receipts  and  deliveries  for  January -March  since  pre- 
paration of  Sugar  Reports  No.  25. 
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Table  4  «-  Distribution  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors  in  the  con 
tinental  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  during  January- 
April  1951*  and  1953 


1951* 

1953 

Taw  val  ii#  1 

Continental  United  States 

Refiners !  raw  sugar 
Refiners 1  refined  sugar 
Beet  sugar  processors 
Importers  1  direct-consumption  sugar 
Mainland  cane  mills  direct-consumption 
sugar 

1*1*8 

1,786,289 
1*80, 067 
139,692 

U^596U 

832 

1,861*,  51*0 
1*93,1*1*5 
192,279 

51,1*69 

Total 

2,1*52,1*60 

2,602,565 

Deliveries  for  non-quota  purposes 

10,021* 

6,365 

For  continental  con sump tion# 

2,1*1*2,1*36 

2,596,200 

Puerto  Rico 

30,039 

30,197 

Hawaii 

13,0^9 

16,1*22 

#  Includes  deliveries  for  United  States  military  forces  at  home  and 
abroad . 


Table5    <>=•  Stocks  of  sugar  held  by  primary  distributors  in  the  con= 
tinental  United  States,  April  30,  1951*  and  1953 


1951*  1953 
(Short  tons,  raw  value) 


Refiners  1  raw 

Refiners  1  refined 

Beet  sugar  processors 

Importers '  direct=consumption  sugar 

Mainland  cane  mills 


327,013 
291*,  806 
811*  ,31*9 
68,116 
121,007 


21*1*, 882 
311,356 
718,11*9 
59,020 
19,1*93 


Total 


1,625,291 


1,352,900 
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Table    6,-=Raw  sugars  Refiners'  stocks,,  receipts  and  meltings, 

January  =  April  1954 

gStocks    T"  s  t  Deliveries    I  Stocks 

Source  of       sJan?l,     §  g  s  for  direct    s    April  30, 

supply  s  1954      g  Receipts  g    Meltings  %  consumption  i  1954 

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 
Continental  raws  (see  "mainland  cane") 


Cuba 

17*905 

1,069^485 

931,288 

120 

155,982 

Hawaii 

59,041 

232,384 

235,955 

0 

55,470 

Mainland  cane 

67,819 

108,989 

165,749 

120 

10,939 

Philippines 

29,250 

323*738 

303,167 

71 

49,750 

Puerto  Rico 

13,414 

267  ,846 

226,251 

137 

54,872 

Virgin  Islands 

0 

2,259 

2,259 

0 

0 

Other  countries 

512 

2,467 

2,979 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

31 

31 

0 

0 

Total 

187,941 

2,007,199 

1,867,679 

448 

327,013 

Source  i    Compiled  from  reports  submitted  on  Form  SU=15A  by  cane  sugar 
refiners o 


Table    7   o "Refined  sugars  Refiners9  and  processors4  stocks,  production 
and  deliveries,  January -Apr i 1  1954 


Cane  sugar 

Beet  sugar 

(Short  tons, 

raw  value) 

Stocks  January  13  1954 

217,064 

1,125, 256 

Production 

1,863,930 

169,451 

Received  from  other  primary  distributors 

2,554 

1,792 

Deliveries  for  consumption  and  export- 

1,786,289 

480,067 

Deliveries  to  other  primary  distributors 

2,453 

2,083 

Stocks  April  30,  1954 

294,806 

814,349 

Sourcet    Compiled  from  reports  submitted  on 

Form  SU-16A  and 

SU-11C  by 

cane  sugar  refiners  and  beet  sugar 

processors  0 

Table  8    0 -Direct-consumption  sugar?  Importers 9  stocks,  receipts  and 
deliveries  January-April  1954 


—          "       ■  I  stocks  Jan«l,g  '  "1  t    Stocks  April  30, 

Source  of  supply  s  1954  g  Receipts         Deliveries  s  1954 

>— -=                            ■  ( short  tons,  raw  value) 

Cuba                           2,780  137,090  90,165  49,705 

Hawaii                        2,194  5,667  6,241 

Philippines                    322  770  1,090 

Puerto  Rico                    -  34,662  25?884 

Other  countries          6,076  15^47  16,512 

Total                  TT73T2  Tf^pm  T^JE^2 

Sources    Compiled  from  reports  on  Form  SU=15B  submitted  by  importers  of 
direct -consumption  sugar* 
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Table  9    „-  Mainland  sugarcane  mills1  stocks,  production  and  deliv- 
eries of  sugar  -  January-April,  195U» 

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 

Stocks  January  1,  19 51*  lli3,51*9 

Production  10U,637 
Deliveries 

For  further  processing  81, 215  1/ 

For  direct-consumption  1*5,961*  2/ 

Total  127,179 

Stocks  April  30,  195U  121,007 

Sources    Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  mainland  sugarcane  pro- 
cessor-refiners o 

1/  January  -  March  revised  -  68,269 » 
2/  January  -  March  revised  ~  39,392, 


Table  10 Q-  Distribution  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors  in  the 
continental  United  States,  May  and  January-May,  19 5h  and  1953« 


193U  1/   1953 

J  an  o -May  May        J  an, -May 
(Short  tons,  raw  value ) 

Refiners                               U30,6i*l*    2,217,381  1*31,91*3  2,297,315 

Beet  processors                     152,81*1*       632,911  107,596  601,01*1 

Importers                              53,77U       193,1*66  57,636  21*9,915 

Mainland  sugarcane  mills          l,g28    ___kljk?2  _3^66l  55,130 

Total                            638,790    3,091,250  600,336  3,203,1*01 

Deliveries  for  non-quota 

purposes                                2,070        12,091*  1,981  8,31*6 

For  continental  consump- 
tion 2/                            636,720    3,079,156  598,855  3,195,055 


17  Preliminaryc 

2/    Includes  deliveries  for  U«  So  military  forces  at  home  and  a- 
broad . 
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Table  11       Stocks  of  sugar  held  by  primary  distributors  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  June  5,  1951*  and  May  31,  1953 ■ 


June  5,  1951*  1/  May  31,  1953 

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 

Refiners'  raw                                          393,UoU  310, U29 

Refiners'  refined                                    31*7,1*66  377,991 

Beet  sugar  processors                              675,912  637,112 

Importers'  direct-consumption  sugar         9l*,l82  7l*,582 

Mainland  sugarcane  mills                         121,007  2/  ll*>l*56 

Total                                      1,631,971  l,UlU,570 

1/  Preliminary. 

5/  Not  available^  estimated  same  as  April  30,  195U» 


Table  \Z      Direct-consumption  sugar;  Importers  1  stocks,  receipts 
and  deliveries  -  January  -  March  195U  (revised) c 


Source  of  supply 

Stocks 
January  1, 

1951; 

Receipts 

Deliveries 

Stocks 
March  31 

1951* 

(Short  tons 

,  raw  value; 

Cuba 
Hawaii 
Philippines 
Puerto  Rico 
Other  countries 

2,780 
2,191* 
322 

OB 

6,076 

100,833 
3,111 
316 

20,71*7 
11,323 

61*,  090 
3,856 
600 

15,111* 
9,89U 

39,523 
1,1*1*9 
38 
5,633 
7,505 

Total 

11,372 

136,330 

93,551* 

51*,  11*8 

Sources    Compiled  from  reports  on  Form  SU-l5b  submitted  by  im- 
porters of  direct-consumption  sugar. 
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T  *  b  1  ■  13  .  - 


telitirlM    of    sugar   by   primary    distributor*    by  ititn 
Mnl    Quartar    1  ?  g  u 


C  a  ■  • 
augar 
r  a  f  1  a 
•  r  1  •  i 


B  a  a  t 
augar 
p  r  o  - 
c  a  a  a  o  r  a 


I  a  p  o  r 
0  f 

d  i  r  a 


U  a  i  a 

laid 


100    pound    bags,    r  •  f  i  a  a  d  aquivalaat 


ALABAMA  483371 

ARIZONA  66274 

ARKANSAS  364197 

CALIFORNIA  134  1104 

COLORADO  21613 

CONNECTICUT  314354 

DELAWARE  35280 

DISTRICT     OF  COLUMBIA  147106 

FL0RI0A  312605 

GEORGIA  1  1  6  li  5  3  9 

IDAHO  112S0 

I  LL  I  NO  18  1327104 

I  NO  I  ANA  784969 

lOli  169747 

KANSAS  93546 

KENTUCKY  461015 

LOUISIANA  843821 

MAINE  176591 

MARY  LA  NO  716589 

UASSACHUTTE8  124S793 

MICHIGAN  577894 

MINNESOTA  104821 

MISSISSIPPI  333050 

MI8S0URI  557741 

MONTANA  4782 

NEBRASKA  41688 

NEVADA  12072 

NEf    HAMPSM  I  RE  77987 

NEf    JERSEY  1618054 

NEW    MEXICO  27669 

NEW    YORK  3881310 

NORTH    CAROLINA  648884 

NORTH    OAKOT A  8186 

OHIO  15  21181 

OKLAHOMA  950054 

OREGON  97519 

PENNSYLVANIA  2337698 

RHOOE     ISLAND  149751 

SOUTH    CAROLINA  400436 

SOUTH    OAKOT  A  6450 

TENNESSEE  680918 

TEXAS  1469505 

UTAH  18817 

VERMONT  68696 

VIRGINIA  53S484 

WASHINGTON  123121 

WEST     VIRGINIA  243226 

WISCONSIN  291321 

WYOMING  2712 


38  5  39 
7  00  0 
13  8  6  9  4  4 
202767 


26734 


10043 


5  0  2  0  2 
1136857 
140091 
3112  9  0 
179  996 
1000 


615236 
391012 

179691 
69  30  3 
3  164  17 
4  7  8  8 


54072 
12000  1 

75605 
10.0579 
103124 
1064  30 

23000 


81736 


222014 
9  74  00 


227880 
3»»0 

268883 
316  36 


16  313 
144 
4  5  30 

3  900 
243013 
143  5  5  3 


4  000 


8  927 


69  97  0 
18  66  3 
2  28  7 


2400 


14591 
200 
354 171 
168  28  2 

36  15  0 

38  16  3 
335  813 
800 
3354 

2  88  7 
20172 

15  439 
153  ISO 
34  718 
6  850 


15 


118992 


327004 
47  28  3 
606 
396 
30380 
61170 


4  8  14  0 
607 
2  547  3 
8214 

1216 


50277 
2415 
563 
35 


38100 
20980 


34687 


510108 
104013 
201340 

274  4  361 
234S34 
310099 
35300 
151006 
674610 

1  3  0  d  0  9  2 

6  1  li  8  2 
27  40340 

973333 
488643 

3  75*38 
5018S3 
904991 
176S91 
786559 

1364456 
1243557 
49  6  440 
358833 
7  48046 

7  4085 
359381 

16060 
779  07 
1633645 
819  41 
43SS482 
817166 
83793 
1718107 
355593 
3426  78 
269  6  5  36 
1505S1 

4  037»-0 
80176 

721905 
1753671 
110817 
7  81  3  5 
♦88634 
385719 
3  53-076 
594891 
34  548 


26059917 


65564  8  3 


1751815 


753330 


351.31435 
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labia  13    . -DeliYsries    of    sugar   by   primary   distributor!  by  states 

J  a  a  u  a  r  y    1  ?  5  U 

Importera 

o  t 

Cast                       Beet                                         direct-  Main- 
sugar                    sugar                                      consuap-  laid 
refin-                pro-                                               tion  can* 
Stats                                                  i  _  _  e  r  i  s  a       _            ceiaora                                   a  u  g  a.  r  zlIIi  1  :  ~  a  1 

100    pound  bagSjrefiaecequiTalent 


ALABAMA 

14  0  18  9 

8  7  8  9 

14  8  9  7  8 

AS  1  Z  SN  A 

1  8  295 

114  8  3 

29778 

A  R  K  A  NSA8 

7  2  2  2  8 

5  8  7  4 

7  8  102 

CALIFORNIA 

421724 

4  0  4433 

9  77  6 

8  3  59  33 

COLORADO 

6  16  1 

6  0  6  5  3 

96 

6  6  9  10 

cm  i  ec  t  i  c  ut 

8  1613 

15 

8  16  28 

DELA I  A  RE 

10  7  98 

107  98 

DISTRICT    Of  COLUMBIA 

3  2  6  4  9 

32649 

FLORIDA 

114  481 

39  026 

6  6*80 

2  19  9  8  7 

G  E  0  R  G  1  A 

327731 

10  8  0 

32  8811 

IDAHO 

3  441 

15  9  16 

19357 

ILLINOIS 

291495 

2  6  8  7  9  0 

68155 

6  2  8  4  4  0 

1  N D  1  ANA 

2  3  6  2  22 

353  30 

1  4  7  98 

2  8  6  3  5  0 

1  0  1  A 

4  6  3  3  0 

6  4  9  5  1 

10  0  0 

6  0  6 

112887 

KANSAS 

2  6108 

38790 

396 

6  5  2  9  4 

KENTUCKY 

107125 

2  78  0 

9397 

119302 

LOU  1  SI  ANA 

223692 

2  3  6  7  2 

2  4  7  3  6  4 

MAINE 

4  8  8  9  4 

4  8  8  9  4 

MARYLAND 

202501 

5  8  4  0 

2  0  8  3  41 

UA8S  ACHUTTES 

3569  8  3 

29  4 

3  5  7  2  7  7 

MICHIGAN 

143579 

16  3  4  13 

10  0 

7  5  4  0 

314  6  32 

MINNESOTA 

280  41 

S  4  60  2 

6  0  7 

113  2  5  0 

MISSISSIPPI 

9  0  9  35 

11453 

102388 

MISSOURI 

16  9  4 12 

24165 

80  0 

6  9  3  6 

2  01313 

MONT  A  N  A 

8  33 

18  9  0  8 

197  41 

NEBRASKA 

8  3  7  5 

79  2  19 

303 

8  7  8  9  7 

NEVADA 

4  4  89 

14  7  0 

59  59 

M  E ■  HAMPSHIRE 

20  8  01 

20  8  01 

M  E ■  JERSEY 

437732 

2035 

4  3  97  67 

HE  1  MEXICO 

79  17 

132  5  5 

21172 

MET  YORK 

1034589 

5  220  0 

5  0  5  8  1 

1137  3  7  0 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

2  2  0  2  9  8 

10  2  4  6 

2  3  0  5  44 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

16  9  4 

17  0  9  8 

18  7  9  2 

OHIO 

36  50  48 

308  99 

24 

20309 

4  16  2  8  0 

OKLAHOMA 

7  0  3  85 

312  66 

16  15 

103  2  66 

OREGON 

3  4  0  3  0 

27027 

7  3  2  1 

6  8378 

PENNSYLVANI  A 

5  7  3  638 

10  0  0  0 

5  3  3  9  6 

25 

6  3  7  0  59 

RHODE  ISLAM 

4  4  302 

44302 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

114114 

114  114 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

14  0  5 

17  8  7  9 

19284 

TENNESSEE 

18  9  0  6  4 

14  713 

2  03777 

TEXAS 

46  2  6  88 

6  2  4  9  2 

17  218 

5  4  2  3  9  8 

UTAH 

4  5  5  4 

3  09  52 

35506 

VERMONT 

19302 

19  6  0 

2  12  6  2 

VIRGINIA 

1539  81 

31951 

18  5  9  3  2 

■A8HINGT0N 

4  87  8  4 

66259 

7  4  4  3 

122  4  8  6 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

5  7  8  3  5 

10  0  0 

12  2  5 

6  0  0  6  0 

I  1  S  C  0  N  S  1  N 

8  3769 

7  2  5  8  9 

B  328 

16  4  6  8  6 

■  YOM  1  N  G 

1091 

9  9  S  6 

110  4  7 

1161345 

7  14  9  9  5 

226  97  4 

287229 

9390543 
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Table   13.  -Deliveries    of    sugar    by    primary    distributors    by  states 

February    1  9  5  ii 

Importers 
o  f 

Cane  Beet  direct-  Main- 

sugar  sugar  consump-  land 

refin-  pro-  tion  cane 

Stats   erics  c  e  a  s  o  r  s  sugar  mills  Total 

100    pound    bags,    refined  equivalent 


ALABAMA 

150983 

8209 

159191 

ARIZONA 

2  5  3  2  7 

12  5  0  4 

378  31 

a  n  y  a    u  c   l  Q 
k R  K  A  Ho  A3 

8  6  231 

2928 

8  9159 

i.  i  L  1  r  U  H  «  I  A 

391834 

3  8  4  6  8  1 

342 

7  768  57 

VVLUHAUU 

6  7  8  7 

653  47 

72134 

CONNECTICUT 

8  65  50 

1820 

88370 

DELAWARE 

959  4 

9594 

DISTRICT     OF  COLUMBIA 

40899 

1500 

42399 

F  L  0  R  10  A 

9  6149 

94  991 

2  3317 

214457 

€  E  0  R  6  1  A 

3  9  y  2  U  9 

26  568 

Ii  2  5  B  1  7 

1  0  A  N  0 

3  6  It  It 

15022 

1  8  6  6  6 

1 L  L 1  NO  1  3 

4  8  7  3  10 

3  1119  8 

8  6  9  9  8 

8  8  5  5  06 

INDIANA 

24  4  5  53 

4  3  8  6  1 

10753 

39  9167 

1  0  V  A 

55036 

1036  10 

158646 

KANSAS 

3  2148 

5  8  9  9  3 

9  1141 

If  r  N  T  II  C  K  y 
A  t  n  i  u  \#  A  i 

153837 

100  0 

6  14  7 

5883 

166867 

L-  V  U  1   o  1  AHA 

2  6  2  4  27 

15183 

2776  10 

MAINE 

4  5  16  3 

45163 

MARYLAND 

2  0  4  318 

'  9  98  0 

214398 

MAS SACHUTTE8 

33  95  52 

9  29  0 

348842 

MICHIGAN 

135331 

15  34  29 

129  3 

2  100  0 

311053 

MINNESOTA 

3  7  626 

1085  59 

146185 

u  i  a  A  i  Q  ft  1  P  P  1 

113  6  6  3 

6  26  0 

1199  23 

U  1  ft  II  AH  D  | 

■>  ■  ■  9  v  u  n  i 

18  2  5  6  6 

5  6  2  6  6 

340 

239172 

MO  NT  AN  A 

2  10  7 

20733 

236  40 

NEBRASKA 

11657 

9  319  4 

5  9  4 

105445 

NEVADA 

3  4  9  8 

7  7  6 

4  2  74 

20975 

30975 

HFI     JFR8F Y 

4  5  2  0  53 

5  0  0  0 

457053 

NEW  MEXICO 

7439 

140  4  1 

20  0 

2  16  80 

MEW  YORK 

1082173 

2300  1 

127592 

1232766 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

2  15  6  4  4 

7  8  0  17 

2  9  3  6  61 

NORTH    0AK0T  A 

2  4  01 

21273 

23674 

OHIO 

4  4  14  4  0 

27  87  3 

8  936 

10629 

488868 

OKLAHOMA 

7  8525 

26982 

105507 

ORECON 

29305 

3  4  0  7  9 

1279  2 

76176 

PENN8YL  VAN  1  A 

66  2  622 

9  00  0 

76631 

748353 

RHODE    t  SLANO 

4  38  32 

6  0  0 

44433 

•  OUT  H  CAROLINA 

122  689 

1585 

134374 

SOUTH  OAK0TA 

2235 

27918 

30153 

TENNESSEE 

2  3  8  211 

25  0 

11290 

349751 

TEXAS 

37  6402 

61339 

109 

3047 

439897 

UTAH 

3  67  2 

28300 

31973 

VERMONT 

13333 

7000 

30333 

VIRGINIA 

158784 

39  97  3 

198757 

f ASM  IN  GT  ON 

3  9439 

81784 

8  901 

130114 

■  EST    VIR6I  Ml  A 

67942 

1200 

6  9143 

■  ISC  ON  SIN 

9  5110 

89  2  49 

18985 

303344 

■  TOM  IN  6 

620 

84  0  1 

9031 

7763864 

188  24  13 

520707 

22  4  416 

10390400 
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T  a  b  1  •    13.  -   Deliveries    of    sugar    by    primary    distributors    by  states 

March    1  9  5  h 


Cans 
sugar 
r  e  f  i  a  ■ 
e  r  i  e  s 


8  s  s  t 
sugar 
pro- 
cessor 


■  porters 
o  t 

direct- 
censusip- 
t  i  e  ■ 
 ■  u  i  *  T  


H  a  i  a 

laid 
case 

■  ill 


10  0  pound    bags,    rsflned  equivalent 


ALABAMA 

1  q  9  ?  n  n 

J.  7  &  o  \J  \J 

9  7  3  6 

3  019  36 

Aft  1 Z  ON  A 

2  2  6  5  2 

14  5  5  2 

37304 

ARK  A  MS  A  8 

10  5  7  3  8 

7  0  0  0 

1341 

113-979 

C  A  L  1  F  0  ft  ft  *  A 

5  2  7  5  4  6 

5  9  7  8  3  0 

6  19  5 

1131571 

y»  A  ■     M  ft    A    n  afa 

8  6  6  5 

7  6  7  6  7 

4  8 

85480 

r*  a  U  M  CP  T  t  sT  1 1  T 

14  6191 

2710 

1489  01 

D  C  L  "  ■  ■  P(  -t 

14  8  88 

14883 

0 1 ITS  1  CT    OF  COLUMBIA 

7  35  58 

2400 

TS95s 

p  L  0  R  IB  A 

1019  7  5 

108  996 

3  9195 

240166 

G  E  0  R  6  1  A 

h  3  7  5  5  9 

115  905 

5  5  3  U  6  ti 

1  OA  H  0 

19  2  6  4 

2  3  U  5  9 

I  Ct,  1  HO  1  8 

5  4  8  2  9  9 

5  5  6  8  6  9 

49  375 

7  18  51 

1236394 

3  0  418  4 

6  0  9  0  0 

3  17  3  3 

3  86816 

1  ft  V  A 

6  8  3  81 

14  2  7  2  9 

3  0  0  0 

214110 

K  Aft  S  A  f 

3  5  2  9  0 

8  2  2  13 

117503 

K  Eft  T  V.C  KT 

2  0  0  053 

mm  V  V  "J  -J  -> 

15  0  0  0 

315  053 

LfftlSlAHA 

3  5  7  7  0  2 

2  2  315 

3  8  0  017 

M  A  t  ft  E 

8  2  5  3  4 

8  2  534 

MASH  A  ID 

3  0  9  7  7  0 

5  4  15  0 

36  39  SO 

■tat  a  s>  A  I^UMTTCA 

IAI8 ACNf TIE • 

5  4  9  2  5  8 

9  0  7  9 

558337 

I  1 C  H  IS  AH 

2  9  8  9  8  4 

2  9  8  3  9  4 

8  9  4 

19  600 

617873 

AJ  '  A)  AJ  ■■•••it'  a 

HIVBciOT A 

3  915  4 

19  7  8  51 

2  3  7  0  05 

ft  I  8  &  B  3  8  t  P  P  1 

i  p  O  A  C  ? 

l  <;  o  4  o  o 

7  7  6  0 

136  31 3 

■  1  »  *  9  U  B  I 

2  0  5  7  6  3 

9  9  2  6  0 

16  0  0 

9  38 

307561 

ft  8*1*  T  AM  A 

18  4  2 

2  9  6  6  2 

315  04 

ft  C  8  ft  A  8  II A 

216  5  6 

14  4  0  0  4 

J  J.  V 

16  5  9  7  9 

ft  E  V  A  0  A 

4  0  8  5 

2  5  4  2 

66  3  7 

ftC  V    H  A  ft**  8  H  IRE 

3  6  211 

3  6  211 

AM  C  *■           AC    sb«>  sF«Jf 

WE  ■    J  E  l»E" 

7  O  fl  9  £  O 
1  c  O  s  O  r 

7  5  5  6 

7  3  5  8  3  5 

BE!  MEXICO 

13  313 

36776 

39089 

DEI  YORK 

1764548 

44800 

175  99  8 

19«»34« 

RORTM  GAROLt** 

2  129  42 

8  0  019 

39  29  61 

BOAT  a    B  A  *  OTA 

4093 

37334 

41337 

•  Hit 

714  6*3 

5  18  0  7 

27  30  0 

19339 

813039 

•  II AHO  MA 

101144 

448  76 

8O0 

146&20 

•«C  G OR 

3  4  184 

45334 

16050 

563 

9-8121 

ff*sSTH»«l  A 

1101438 

4000 

205  786 

1311  a-a  4 

IMs£  IU1RO 

61617 

300 

61017 

»MTI    CAROL  IB  A 

16  3  633 

1769 

16  54  8  2 

8»*JTH  DAKOTA 

28  10 

35929 

307  39 

TEN  B  ES 8EE 

253643 

26  37 

130  9  7 

36  8377 

TflA  • 

6  3  0  415 

98183 

20O63 

1715 

75  0  37  6 

UTAH 

4  5  91 

3814  8 

42739 

VERROBT 

30071 

6  479 

36554 

VIRC  *R  f  A 

222719 

81226 

3  03945 

BA8HIR  6T9K 

349  08 

79  837 

18  374 

133119 

■  EST  VtffCtRIA 

117449 

2000 

4  435 

133«T4 

9 18COB  St  a 

112442 

107045 

7  37  4 

23686  1 

■  t«b*in  e 

1001 

13379 

14300 

11135708 

3959075 

1*04134 

341S7S 

15348493 
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T  s  b  1  •  13.  -   D  •  11  ti  r  i  e  1    of    sugar   by   p  r  i  a  a  r  y    distributors    by  states 

April  19Sll 


C  a  ■  • 
sugar 

r  •  t  1  n 
•  r  1  •  • 


Boat 
sugar 

p  r  o  - 


■  portors 
o  f 

dlrict- 
coasuap- 
t  1  o  ■ 
sugar  


Mala 
1  a  a  d 
c  a  a  a 

■  i  1  1 


r  s  t  i  a  a  d 


i  »  a  1  •  a  t 


19  3204 

7669 

199873 

M»ZMt 

19711 

144  27 

34138 

•IIIISII 

9  7183 

8  000 

1693 

106875 

CUIFHtll 

4  5  9  2  16 

5  026  0  7 

33403 

98  4335 

100S3 

9  3671 

22751 

136475 

coaiic t 1  cut 

579  22 

6  450 

64372 

0  EL  a  f  A  0  E 

1139  2 

11292 

tKTII  CT    OF  COLUMBIA 

40135 

3  400 

43526 

fill  10  i 

8  6228 

7045  4 

3590 

160272 

CEIRCI A 

334671 

16  457 

351128 

1  *AM  • 

3  68  3 

17  7  62 

21445 

ILLK0II 

4  7  5  421 

506035 

14  4  0 

28719 

10116  15 

lltlAla 

236880 

65512 

14  335 

6478 

32310* 

1  #t  A 

7  0  213 

106319 

3600 

604 

180736 

Kalttl 

3  0  13  4 

7  607  5 

106209 

KESTUCKY 

14  89  0  4 

0  851 

7  168 

1049  23 

LOO  1  • 1  ANA 

278423 

23149 

301572 

MAINE 

32819 

33819 

MARYLAND 

179539 

30  890 

200439 

UASSACHOTTES 

303670 

7  958 

31168* 

MICHIGAN 

54735 

125851 

28  55  2 

810 

309948 

MINNESOTA 

41516 

110822 

153338 

M  1  8  8  1  S  8  1  P  P  1 

113740 

5917 

118657 

MISSOURI 

2  0  9  2  56 

9  330  5 

24O0 

3  04*61 

MONTANA 

1403 

343  39 

35733 

NEBRASKA 

1  99  33 

1332  8  3 

301 

143516 

N  E  V  A  0  A 

3  4  47 

180  5 

5352 

N  E I    HAHPSH 1  RE 

33406 

23406 

NEW  JERSEY 

415165 

16  84  3 

433007 

NEW  MEXICO 

3  209 

12078 

15287 

NEW  YORK 

1011801 

140O0 

159633 

118  5434 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

19  6101 

8107C 

2  7T17  7 

NORTH    DAKOT  A 

1628 

19550 

21178 

OHIO 

331183 

323  59 

25  4  41 

313?  4 

410307 

OKLAHOMA 

8  417  4 

33137 

117311 

OREGON 

209  60 

445  8  3 

4993 

70536 

PENNSYL V  AN  1  A 

498459 

1000 

241 727 

25 

741211 

RHODE  I8LAN0 

35526 

200 

35726 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

81913 

96BS 

91598 

SOUTH  OAKOTA 

2040 

264  41 

28481 

TENNESSEE 

230745 

3017 

16439 

250  201 

TEXAS 

397554 

117275 

19  999 

18 

534846 

UTAH 

6543 

42500 

49043 

VERMONT 

10444 

5  77  0 

16314 

VIRGINIA 

9  99  17 

79359 

179176 

WASH  IN  GTON 

3  7209 

9  0673 

4  24  3 

132135 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

45843 

6  6  0  2 

53445 

WISC  ON  SIN 

117904 

9  3068 

2086 

313058 

W YOM IN  G 

1132 

129  69 

14101 

716  4176 

24  09  3  3  6 

6S8327 

12  59  89 

1058  7828 
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Tablel4  .-    Status  of  1954  sugar  quotas  as  of  May  31,  1954 


Area 


Quota 


Credit 

for 
drawback 

of  duty 


Charge  to 

quota 
and  offset 
to  drawback 
of  duty 


Unfilled  balanoe 
Within  direct 
consumption 
limits  for  off- 
Total         shore  areas 


short  tons,  rati  value 

Domestic  beet  1,800,000  -  630,081  1,169,919 

Mainland  oane  500,000  -  182,335    l/  317,665 

Hawaii  1,052,000  -  301,550  750,450  17,980 

Puerto  Rico  1,080,000  -  476,508  603,492  70,093 

Virgin  Islands  12,000  -  2,255  9,745  0 

Eepublio  of  the 

Philippines  974,000  -  421,996  552,004  56,417 

Cuba  2,670,720  2,015  1,496,703  1,176,032  193,807 
Other  foreign 

ooun tries 

(see  below)  111,280  801  32,354  79,727  7,950 

Total  8,200,000  2,816  3,543,782  4,659,034 


Foreign  oountries 
other  than  Cuba 
and  Bepublio  of 
•fee  Philippines 


Dominican  Republio  27,634 

284 

7,835 

20,083 

EL  Salvador  4,140 

0 

0 

4,140 

Haiti  2,674 

9 

2,457 

226 

Mezioo  11,458 

110 

8,313 

3,255 

Nicaragua  7,832 

0 

5,057 

2,775 

Peru  51,978 

398 

3,130 

49,246 

Unspecified  countries 

(those  without  indi- 

5,562 2/ 

vidual  prorations) 5, 564 

0 

2 

Total  111,280 

801 

32,354 

79,727 

si 


Liquid  Sugar  4/ 


Wine  gallons  of  72  peroent  total  sugar 
content 


Cuba 

7,970,558 

4,131,661 

3,838,897 

Dominican 

Republio 

830,894 

830,894 

British  West 

Indies 

300,000 

300,000 

l/  May  estimated  same  as  May  1953. 

2/  Belgium  337;  China  (Formosa),  1,040;  Canada,  995;  Costa  Rioa,  1,036;  Hong  Kong,  4» 
Netherlands,  1,037;  Panama,  1,113* 

3/  Applications  being  held  awaiting  availability  of  quota  oomprise  (short  tons,  raw 
value)t  Belgium,  243;  Canada,  214;  China  (Formosa),  1,185;  Costa  Rioa,  1,354;  Denmark, 
1,164;  Hong  Kong,  5;  Netherlands,  974;  Panama,  1,057;  total,  6,196. 
4/  900  gallons  entered  under  Section  212  by  United  Kingdom. 
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Table  16.-  Comparison  of  charges  to  quotas  and  offsets  to  drawback  of  duty 

January  -  May  1953  and  19 Sh 
(Short  tons,  raw  value  and  percentage) 


Area 

1953 

195U 

Increases 

1953  to  1951* 

Decreases  1953  to  195U 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Percent 

Tons  Percent 

Domestic  beet 

613,133 

630,081 

16,91*8 

2.8 

Mainland  cane 

181*,  815 

182,335  2/ 

2,1*80 

1.3 

Hawaii 

1*11,521* 

301,550  " 

- 

- 

109,971* 

26.7 

Puerto  Rico 

558,032 

1*76,508 

81,521* 

1U.6 

Virgin  Islands 

U,56o 

2,255 

2,305 

50.5 

Republic  of  the 

Philippines 

363,537 

1*21,996 

58,1*59 

16.1 

Cuba 

1,393,729 

1,1*96,703 

102,971* 

7.1* 

Other  foreign 

countries 

(see  below) 

1*9,722 

32.35U 

17,368 

3l*.9 

Total 

3,579,052 

3,5U3,782 

35,270  3/ 

0.9  3/ 

Foreign  countries 
other  than  Cuba 
and  Republic  of 
the  Philippines 


Dominican  Republic 

10,1*98 

7,835 

2,663 

25.U 

El  Salvador 

0 

0 

0 

Haiti 

2,280 

2,1*57 

177 

7.8 

Mexico 

10,256 

8,313 

1,91*3 

18.9 

Nicaragua 

6,91*6 

5,057 

1,889 

27.2 

Peru 

11*,  761 

3,130 

mm 

11,631 

78.8 

Unspecified  countries 

(those  without  indi- 

viduals prorations 

1*,981 

5,562 

581 

11.7 

Total 

1*9,722 

32,351* 

17,368  3/  3U.9 

Liquid  Sugar 


Wine  gallons  of  72  percent  total  sugar 
content 

Cuba  5,500,058      U,  131,661  1,368,397  2l*.9 

Dominican  Republic       11,801*  -  ll,80l* 

British  West  Indies  0  0  - 

1/  Revised 

?/  May  estimated  same  as  May  1953. 
3/  Net  decrease. 
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Table  16  .-  Status  of  19 &  sugar  quotas  as  of  June  11,  19 5U 


JUNE  19 


Area 


Quota 


Charge  to 
Credit  quota 
for         and  offset 
drawback     to  drawback 
of  duty        of  duty 


Unfilled  balance 
Within  direct 
consumption 
limits  for  off- 
Total         shore  areas 


 short  tons,  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  1,800,000  -  687,255  V          1,112,71*5  1 

Mainland  cane  500,000  -  196,135  ?/  303,865 

Hawaii  1,052,000  -  319,986  "              732,011*  17,368 

Puerto  Rico  1,080,000  -  516,527  563,1*73  56,1*68 

Virgin  Islands  12,000  -  2,255  ?,7l*5  0 
Republic  of  the 

Philippines  97l*,000  -  517,625  156,375  56,325 

Cuba  2,670,720  2,015  1,570,197  1,102,538  158,762 
Other  foreign 

countries 

(see  below)  111,280  801  1*0, 30l*  71,777   0 

Total  8,200,000  2,816  3,850, 281*  1*,  352, 532 


Foreign  countries 
other  than  Cuba 
and  Republic  of 
the  Philippines 


Dominican  Republic 

27,631* 

281; 

El  Salvador 

U,iUo 

0 

Haiti 

2,671* 

9 

Mexico 

11,1*58 

110 

Nicaragua 

7,832 

0 

Peru 

51,978 

398 

Unspecified  countries 

(those  without  indi- 


vidual prorations ) 5 , 561*  0 
Total  111,280  801 


9,1*1*0  18,1*78  ) 

0  l*,ll*0  ) 

2,1*57  226  ) 

10,819  7U9  )  0 

7,821*  8  ) 

1*,200  1*8,176  ) 


5,561*  3/   Oh/ 

1*0,301*  71,777 


Liquid  Sugar  5/ 


Wine  gallons  of  72  percent  total  sugar 
content 


Cuba  7,970,558  -  k, 1*82,772  3,1*87,786 
Dominican 

Republic  830,891*  -  -  830,891* 
British  West 

Indies  300,000             -                 -  300,000 


1/  Preliminary. 

7/  May-June  11,  estimated. 

3/  Belgium,  337;  China  (Formosa),  1,01*0;  Canada,  995;  Costa  Rica,  ip36;  Hong  Kong,  6$ 
Netherlands,  1,037;  Panama,  1,113. 

k/  Applications  being  held  awaiting  availability  of  quota  comprise  (short  tons,  raw 
value) t  Belgium,  21*3;  Canada,  211*;  China  (Formosa),  1,185;  Costa  Rica,  1,351*;  Denmark, 
1,161*;  Hong  Kong,  3;  Netherlands,  97i*;  Panama,  1,057;  total,  6,19*. 
5/  900  gallons  entered  under  Section  212  by  United  Kingdom. 


